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Then, with one hand stretched out, and 
. the other lifted up for combat, he forced 
& TALE. his eyes wide open, and stared about 

(Continued from page 3 ) him. He was at first not a little terrifi- 

He had once more become tranquil,}j ed, on beholding a great white dog, with 
and looked for along time into the beau- his two fore-feet placed upon the bed, 
tiful garden, which at night appeared for} and stretching up his head, with large 
the first time inhabited ; for Wolfe now] round eyes fixed upon him, and gleam- 
plainly marked some one slowly moving} tng in the twilight. This unexpected 
up and down through the obscure walks.) guest, however, wagged his tail, and 
Sometimes the form stood still, and lift-jj licked the hand that was stretched out 
ed its arm, as if beckoning to some one}jto drive him away ; so that Wolfe could 
to follow. Wolfe could not distinguish} not find in his heart to fulfil his inten- 
the figure narrowly enough ; for thejtion; the dog fawning, always came 
rising veil of vapours often concealed it} nearer and nearer ; and, as if through 
as if in long white tobes ; and the more} customary right, remained at last quiet- 
anxiously he fixed his eyes upon it, the|/ly in the same position. ‘‘ Probably he 
more faintly and glimmeringly one ob-j] must belong to some one heré,” thought 
ject, as it were, melted into another.—jj our hero, stroking him on the back ; 
At last, Wolfe came from the window,|| ‘‘ and now believes that I am his master. 
and, leaving it open, threw himself into}| Who knows what inhabitants may have! 
bed. The now dry leaves of his cypress} left this apartment to make room for; 
wreath, which hung upon the wall, flate/me !” Scarcely had he said these last 
tered and rustled over him in the dranght! words, when the dreams out of which he 
of the window. Wolfe started up at the} had just-awoke, regained all their influ- 
sound, calling out, ‘* Who’s there ?”—jj ence, and he could not help believing 
and he bethought himself, but half} that there had really been some impor- 
awake, where he was. His eyes nowj tant and preternatural visitant with him 


THE CYPRESS CROWN. 











chanced to rest upon the window, and} in his chamber. 
there he could not help believing, that 
he beheld the same form that had before 
appeared in the garden, looking in upon 
him. ‘* Devil take your jokes !”’ cried 
our hero, becoming quite angry, not on- 
ly with this intruder, but still more with 
himself, for the death-like tremour 
which came over him. He then drew 
his head hastily under the clothes, and, 
from fatigue, fell asleep, under loud au- 
dible beating of his heart. 

One hour, as he believed, (but a lon- 
ger interval, perhaps, in reality,) had 
the mysterious influences of the world 
of dreams reigned over his senses, when 
a strange noise once more alarmed him. 
The moon was still contending with the 
light of day, of which the faint grey dawn 


Reflection on this sub-| 





ject, however, was too painful and per- 
plexing to be continued. He, therefore, 
sprang out of bed, and, as it was already 
day-bread, he began to put his accoutre- 
ments in order, and prepared himself to 
go to the stables. The dog continued 
snuffling about him, and _ attentively 
watched and imitated his every look and 
movement. Wolfe twice showed him 
the door, which the troublesorffe animal 
had opened in the night, and which still 
stood open; but he showed not the 
slightest inclination to retire from the 
presence of his new master. 

In the court all was now alive and 
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busy. The butcher’s men went gaily 
about, whistling and singing, some of 
them pious-songs, and others, such as 





was visible ; and now a low moaning||they had learned at the ale-house.— 
sound was again heard close to our hero.|} Wolfe stood at the window, and brushed 


wrestling, and other practical jokes of 
these sturdy companions. One of them. 
who appeared somewhat older than the 
rest, and moreover wore a morose and 
discontented aspect, drew from the sta- 
ble a poor old withered hack, buckléd 
on a leathern portmanteau, threw him- 
self into a fadéd shabby great coat, and. 
with a large whip in his hand, twisted 
his fingers through the mane and bridle : 
fixed one foot in the stirrup, and endea- 
voured to bring up the other with a vio- 
lent swing. However, the poor worn- 
out animal, who had not recovered from 
the effects of his last journey, kicked 
and plunged to prevent himself from be- 
ing mounted ; while the awkward horse 

man, ina rage, checked and tore him 
with the reins, kicked him with his feet 
in the side, and with his clenched fist on 
the head. ** Infamous scoundrel !”’ said 
Wolfe, whose blood boiled with indigna- 
tion, ‘* if the feHow can’t ride, what bu- 
siness has he to meddle with horses! It 
is a miserable thing to see a fellow in 
this situation, who has never been a sol- 
dier!”’ Atlast, the despicable rider got 
himself seated in the saddle, drew a white 
felt cap over his eyes, and jogged away, 
bending his body almost double as he 
passed under the outward gate-way.— 
Wolfe was glad when he was thus fairly 
gone ; yet his absence had not continued 
long, when our hero again heard the 
long-legged old grey horse trampling 
over the stones. The rider had forgot. 
ten something. He shouted, whistled, 
and cursed alternately ; then rode up 
with much noise to an under window, 
and demanded, ‘if no one had seen 
Lynx ?”’ This honest creature now lay 
growling at Wolfe’s feet, and showed his 
teeth angrily, every time the well-known 
voice called him from below. Wolfe 

was by no means inclined, on account of 
his new friend, to enter into any quar- 
rels ; however, as he stood at the win- 
dow, and patted Lynx on the head, he 
took the trouble of calling out—* If it is 





He instantly tore the clothes from his||the dust from his foraging cap, now, me 


» face, and set both his arms at liberty. then looking down at the mock-fighting, 


the great white dog that you want, here 
he lies in the room with me. I did not 





we can entertain them in our own way ; 
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bring hie hither, ab bi not walle 3 to true!” sind then. all leughing, «“ There 


keep him ; but he will not go away.”— |} you hit the nail on the head. 


So it is, 


The bev ii fellow started ‘at him, with ||indeed |’. “ But,” continued one, “ with 


his mouth wide open ; once more pulled 
down his cap ; and, without saying ano- 
ther word, rode away about his business. 
‘* So much the better,” thought Wolfe, 
stroking briskly the rough hair of Lynx ; 
‘* Stay thou here, my good old dog, and 
take care of my knapsack whilst I am 
absent.” The dog looked at him, as if 
-he understood every word—drew his 
hind legs ander hin, and with the fore 


legs stretched out, he laid himselfacress|iswallowed, are forgotten.” 


the threshold of the door, with his head 
lifted up, and keeping watch attentively. 
~~ Wolfe then went about his profession- 
al duties, endeavouring to forget the 
painful night that he had passed ; and as- 
sumed an appearance of merriment, 
which he was in reality far from enjoy- 
ing. In-currying and rubbing down his 
horse, however, he sung one song after 
another, while his comrades about him, 
in the mean while, had much to complain 
of in their reception, and wished for the 
return of better days. ‘* There he is, 
in high spirits,” said they, pointing to 
Wolfe. ‘* But then,’ added they, “a 
bird that sings so early in the morning, 
the vulture will catch before night !’”’—— 
«It miay be so,” said Wolfe gravely ; for 
from the first he bad expected nothing 








the green trumpery—the leaves and/; 
flowers that they threw to meet us— 


there they were quite profuse and splen- 


did. But not even a horse—much less 
aman, could live on such provender— 
yet one cannot feed on the air—this they 
should know still better than we do.” — 

“ Let all this alone,” interposed Wolfe, 
and don’t make such a fuss about a few 
morsels, which, when they are once 
“« Nay, 
nay,” said a non-commissioned officer, 
it is for the want of due respect and 
honour that we find fault. A soldier 
ought to be respected.”” ‘‘ Respect !” 
replied Wolfe, ‘‘ that indeed is an idea 
which would never enter into their 
head. Out of mere shame they are full 
of poison and gall, and would, therefore, 
wish to degrade us even in their own 
eyes. Therefure a bayonet or sabre 
appears to them like a sword of justice ; 
and out of sheer vexation they become 
insolent.’’ ‘* All this will soon have an 
end,” interrupted the sergeant ; “‘ you; 
my good friends, will be paid off; them 
every one will live on his money as 
well ashe can.” ‘‘ Thank God!” ex- 
claimed our hero, ‘I shall gladly, with 








my sixpence a day, buy off their long 


good from his residence with the butch-|| faces and sullen tempers.” ‘* Ay, ay !” 


er; and it always seemed as if there||shouted a jovial companion. 


* Then 


was yet to come a violent dispute and|| we shall have enough for ourselves, and 


quarrel with his host. 


“Well now,” || spend it freely, and give these gentry a 


said another, “‘ thou say’st nothing all||share of our wealth as long as it lasts !” 
this while about thy quarters, and how|| He then struck up the old song— 


thou bast been entertained. 
time to speak out!” ‘‘ What’s the use 
of talking?’ answered Wolfe, “that 
will not make one’s vexations a whit 
less. I knew very well before, the 
people here use so many high sounding 
words, and try to appear so polite and 
~_ jmportant ; but unluckily most of the 
_ . leg devilishly behind in making good all 
their professions. ‘ Soldiers billeted !” 
think they—* that gives us no trouble— 


ho one knows or enquires any thing 
ut them; and as to what the poor 
eS. ngry devils themselves may say, no 

“ene will believe them. For such gen- 
try, in their own opinion, there is never 
any thing good. enough!”” «* Very 
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Now is the |} ., And if then our cash and our credit grow low, 


Fair ladies, adieu !—through the world we must 
go!” &e. &e. 

All laughed at the song, (of which we 

have given but the first two lines,) and 

Wolfe among the rest ; for indeed it now 













seemed to him as if an overpowering 
weight had been lifted from his breast. 
** In a few days, thonght he, all will be 
well. Our present restraints and diffi- 
culties will be at end.” 

Through the day, he avoided being 
too much at his quarters. Louisa, at all 
events, would not let herself be visible ; 
and as to the rest of the household, he 
had no wish to meet any of them. 

[t was now late in the evening, when 


i he stood ander the door-way, and look- 


‘Iiregsed the animal as a companion in all 


ied ‘bent bins Sven the strest. Not 
Jong after arrived the savage rider, who 
had excited his indignation i in the morn. 
ling. He came in at a short jog trot ; 
‘and, without perceiving Wolfe, rede 
istraight forward to the stable, whither 
the poor old hack, of his own accord, 
‘was steering with all his might. Having 
\dismounted,—shaken himself two or 
‘three times y-—and beat his old slovenly 
boots together, this elegant squire at last 
betook himself to the low parlour within 
doors, to waiton Meinheer John. Wolfe 
had now stepped out into'the street, and 
walked up and down before the house, 
lin a short time he heard loud voices 

| within, and involuntarily looked up to 
ithe window : The fellow seemed in vio- 
‘lent altercation with his master: He 
‘held an empty Jeathern purse in one 
hand, and beat with it violently now and 
'then on the table that stood before him. 
Meinheer John, meanwhile, walked up 
and down with gestures of evident mor- — 
tification and perplexity, while the other | 
‘exclaimed in a loud voice, ‘* What the | 
‘master wastes on cards and dice, must | 
pever be reckoned or thought of !—shat | 
one of us must be driven to make up | 
\for; but he had better not begin with | 
me ; for on my soul I won’t suffer it!” 
The butcher would now have interfered . 
again; but the fellow, over and over, 
with the red flush of anger in his coun 
tenance, persisted: ‘* What the devil! 
shall | allow myself to be abused in this - 
manner for such a paltry sum—l that | 
have helped him, in my day, to gain 
much ?”’ ‘* Now, now, this is all very ~ 
well,”’ said the butcher, in a conciliatory | 
tone; his opponent, however, came !/ 
step nearer to him, and holding up his} 
clenched fist in his master’s face—“ Le 
him forget another time,” cried he, “thi! 

I have him in my power, and, whenevet| 

I please, can make him as cold as a dea!) 
dog ! 199 : 
To Wolfe it now seemed as if an ice 
cold sepulchral hand had been. dra) 
over him. He ran up to his pape 





and locked himself in ; for he felt exact” 
ly a8 if he had fallen into aden of mit) 
derers. His faithful adherent, Ly™) 
now came up te him crouching; he“ 


versity, and looked into hia honest op® 
eyes for consolation. 
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It was plain that ever since our hero 
came under the roof of his present 
abode, a heavy, resistless, and unac- 
countable weight had pressed upon him. 
He could enjoy nothing,—had no com-| 
mand over his thoights,—and could not | 
apply to any pursuit for pastime. Me-, 
chanically he measured the small room) 
with his steps a hundred times over ; 
and did not lay himself for the first time 
to sleep till it was late in the night. 

When, on the following morning, the 
trumpet blew for feeding the horses, 
with a féverish timidity and trembling, 
he started from his sleep, out of the ob- 
scure world of dreams, by whose influ- 
ence his senses, in a kind of half con- 
sciousness, had been ruled and agitated. 
He sprang disordered out of bed; the 
small fragment of mirror that he had in| 
his knapsack exhibited his countenafce, | 
pale as death, and the features swollen, | 
relaxed, almost metamorphosed, on! 
which the traces of a miserable internal 
conflict stl were but too obvious.— 
Even through the whole succeeding day, 
his endeavours to recover himself were 
in vain. His comrades looked at him| 
anxiously and perplexed ; asked ques- 
tions, and urged him for an answer—but | 
he remained invincibly reserved, and; 
would by no means enter into any ex- 
planation. Meanwhile he went about 
all his affairs and professional duties as 
if he were in a dream, managed (or mis- | 
managed) every thing under the greatest | 
distraction ; and encountered the repri- 
mands, that he received for such con- 
duct, witheut shame, and indeed with 
apathy. 

So passed over. the whole day. In 
the evening he sat with several of his 
comrades on a bench before the guard- 
house. It was now very misty, and a 
thick oppressive sky hang over them.— 
All seemed in good humour, and occa- 
sionally joined together in the chorus of 
several excellent old songs. Wolfe lis- 
tened, or seemed te listen, in truth with-| 
out perceiving any thing that passed’ 
around him ; but when at last his next! 
neighbour started up, and said ‘now, it 
is time, every one must to his quarters !”” 
his heart began to beat, and his knees 
tottered under him, so that he could 
hardly support himself. His comrade, 

















long while, and believing that he was 
certainly ill, now seized him by the arm, 
and they loitered along for a considera- 
ble distance together. When they had 
come at last to the neighbourhood of the 
butcher’s house, Wolfe suddenly stood 
still, and, inwardly shuddering, heaved 
adeep sigh. ‘* No!” said he to him- 
self, ‘* 1 shall no longer bear undivulged 
these obscure and horrible thoughts 
which have rendered my conduct so ré- 
served and extraordinary ; and which. 
buried in my heart, torment me to 
death !’’ ‘* Now then,” cried the other. 
‘only resolve boldly. Come! out with 
it from the heart, fresh, and without any 
reserve or qualification !—What have 
you to tell?” ‘Don’t laugh,” said 
Wolfe, ‘it was a dream, such as might 
render you and me and every one insane 
that hears it!’”’ The wild eyes and fal- 
tering voice of our hero involuntarily 
startled his comrade—both looked fear- 
\fully and pale at one another. 
at last they had arrived at the butcher’s 
house, and entered together the myste- 
rious apartment; ‘Here then,”’ said 
Wolfe, ‘‘ look attentively round you.— 
In this room has appeared to me now, 
for these two nights past, a grey white 
spectre, with features blood-stained and 
emaciated, worn and gnawn away by the 
mouldering damps of the grave. This 
apparition seats itself on that: chair be- 
fore my bed ; and, with its head leaning 
on its hands, looks at me imploringly.— 
I wake not—l sleep not—I feel and see, 
and yet cannot move a limb. Aftera 
while the figure makes signs to me, and 
points to that garden, which you may 
perceive yonder over the walls. .The 
spectre moves not its lips, and yet it ap- 
pears to me as if I heard a voice direct- 
ing me: ‘* There, near the ruined ice- 
house, under the two lime trees growing 
out of one stem, shalt thou go and search!” 
It ceases not to make signs and to sup- 
plicate, till the daylight once more glim- 
mers on mine eyes; and I awake—1 
cannot say to self-possession, for these 
horrible impressions are indelible !”’ 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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A Hibernian, seeing an old man and 
woman in the stécks, said that they put 


however, had been observing him for ajjhim in mind of “ the babes in the wood.” 


When 


= —— 
From the London Literary Gazette. 


THE WANT OF A PENNY. 

For want of a penny in one’s pocket, it 
is impossible to conceive the vexations 
to which one may be exposed in all. pla- 
ces, but certainly no where more than 
in Paris. Nothing can plead more for- 
cibly in favour of economy than the fol- 
lowing narrative, which we extract from 
a French journal, for the benefit of those 
who visit Paris. 

‘** Anxious to find the minister from 
whom I was about to solicit a favour for 
my best friend, I left home in a hurry, 
and forgot my purse. 
the Pont-des-Arts,* however, soon re- 
minded me of my neglect ; and as mere 
civility is not accounted good payment 
there, more than elsewhere, | turned 
back, in order to pass over the Pont- 
Neuf. One of those artists who take 
their station on the edge of the boot- 
path, proposed to brush the dust off my 
shoes fora penny. I pussed on and pre- 
tended not to hear him. On reaching 
his excellency’s house, I learned that he 
had set out for his country seat about 
five minutes before, namely, just while 
I was going round by the Pont-Neuf.— 








My friend was anxiously awaiting his ap- 
pointment! Vexed by this unlucky ac- 
cident, | mechanically sought for some- 
thing to divert my spirits. I drew out 
my snufl-box ; but to my mortification it 
was empty, and I am not in the habit of 
running in debt at the tobacconists. 

‘* | walked slowly on, and a miserable 
picture soon attracted my notice. A 
wretched family, stretched on the street, 
in a state of starvation, implored me to 
give them a single penny. Alas! I was 
even poorer than they. Raising my 
eyes to heaven, I discovered a slight de- 
gree ofdarkness. I was about to inquire 
the cause, when a little boy begged me 
to look at the eclipse through his smoked 
glass, for a penny. In spite. of my curi- 
osity, I walked on, and postponed for 
twenty-seven years the pleasure which 
I might have enjoyed at the present mo- 
ment. 

«* Planged in melancholy reflections, 
my attention was suddenly attracted by a 


* There is a toll upon this bridge, and none on 
the Pont Neuf, which is higher up the river Seine 
Editor. 
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man running out of breath, and roaring 
Poila la liste! 1 recollected that 1 had 
veotured to purchase a ticket in the lot- 
tery ; but unluckily I could not, at that 
moment, conveniently ascertain whether 
or not fortune had ceased to persecute 
me. I continued to walk on, but was 
soon stopped by a real Carbonaro, who 
was sweeping the streets :—passez, pay- 
ez, he exclaimed. Being totally unable 
to fulfil the second condition, I was re- 
solved to evade the first, and I escaped 
with a hearty splashing. | 
‘‘ Meanwhile an uproar in the street | 
announced the publication of the new | 
ordinance relative to sub-prefects, in 
which one of my old college companions 
was deeply interested. | was all anxie- 



































































ty to learn the particulars; but what 
was my mortification when the fellow 
who was selling the ordinance, roared 
: out, with Stentorian lungs, that its price 

was only one penny. Vexed beyond all 
endurance at these successive disap- 
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the necessary sum, flew to the saving- 
box,* where I deposited the little capi- 
tal which will secure to me a revenue of 
five centimes per day, being, by sad ex- 
perience, too well convinced of the in- 
conveniences that may arise from the 
want of a penny.” 


* Equivalent to our excellent Savings Banks ; 
and though the inconveniences of this lively 
writer are not likely to affect those who may 
place their honey in such receptacle, we trust 


— 


lect the evidences of many ages, and 
raise prejudices in their favour by the 
venerable testimonies of philosophers 
historians, and poets: but the pleas of 
the ladies appeal to passions of more 
Lrcible operation than the reverence of 
antiquity: if they have not so great 
names on their side, they have Sti onger 
arguments ; it is to little purpose that 
Socrates or Euripides are produced 
against the sighs of softness and the tears 





the lesson may be felt by those to whom a penny 
is still mor® valuable. —Ed. 





MARRIAGE-STATE. 





of beauty. The most frigid and ipexo. 
rable judge would, at least, stand sus. 


SS pended between equal powers, as Lucan 


was perplexed in the determination of 


There is no observation more fre-|j the cause, where the deities were on 


quently made by such as employ them- 
selves in surveying the conduct of man- 
kind, than that marriage, though the dic- 
tate of nature, and the institution of Pro- 
vidence, is yet very often the cause of 
misery ; and that those who enter into 
that state can seldom forbear to express 


jtheir repentance of the folly, and their 


one side, and Cato on the other. 
Johnson. 

I shall tell the women what it is our 
sex complains of most in the married 
state ; and if they be disposed to satisfy 
us in this particular, all the other differ- 
ences will be easily accommodated. If 
I be not mistaken, it is their love of do- 
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Opened the coac 
_ ste However, I soon got rid of him 


pointments, | entered a church, where | lenvy of those whom either chance or|j minion which is the ground ef the quar. 
hoped to enjoy a little rest, while at the Icaution has withheld from it. This ge-|| rel ; though it is very likely that they 
same time I fulfilled a pious duty ; but I jneral unhappiness has given occasion to} will think it an unreasonable love of it 
had not been there more than five mi-||many sage maxims among the serious,||in us, which makes us insist so much 
nutes, when I recollected that there was jjand smart remarks among the gay: the|j upon that point. However this may be, 
to be a collection for the benefit of the | moralist and the writer of epigrams have|j 20 passion seems to have more influence 
poor. Il immediately left the church: |/equally shown their abilities upon it ;j}on female minds, than this for power ; 
the museum was at hand; | proceeded |isome have lamented, and some have ri-|jand there is a remarkable instance in 
thither, but was informed it was neces- |jdiculed it: but as the faculty of writing|} history of its prevailing above another 
sary to leave my stick at the door. thas been chiefly a masculine endow-|j passion, which is the only one that can 
















maype turally be supposed that when I jiment, the reproach of making the world] be supposed a proper counterpoise for 
determined to postpone my pleasure.till |i miserable has been always thrown upon|it. We are told that all the women in 
to-morrow, my passion for the fine arts {the woman ; and the grave and the mer-|j Scythia once conspired against the men, 
easily accommodated itself to the ill-for- ry have equally thought themselves at|} and kept the secret so well, that they 
tune I had experienced throughout the jjliberty to conclude either with declama-|| executed their design before they were 
day. Three ladies of my acquaintance ltory complaints or satirical censures of]| suspected. They surprised the men in 
arrived at the door in acoach. 1 ran to female folly or fickleness, ‘ambition or|| drink, or asleep, bound them all fast in 
assist them in alighting, when immedi- cruelty, extravagance or lust. Led by|ichains; and having called a solemn 
ately four flower women thrust their jsuch a number of examples, and incited council of the whole sex, it was debated 
beokel under my nose, and begged me jiby my share in the common interest, 1|| what expedient should be used to im- 
vo buy the ladies a bouquet for only one |isometimes venture to consider this uni- prove the present advantage, and pre- 
poor’ _Like ‘a skilful general, | turned | versal grievance, having endeavoured] vent their falling again into slavery. To 
: e er and accompanied my. three |\to divest my heart of all partiality, and|j kill all the men did not seem to the re- 
_A4riends as far as the vestibule, whence I prea myself as a kind of neutral being}jlish of any part of the assembly, not- 
_ Feturned only fo fall a prey to the perse- |Ibetween the sexes ; whose clamours, if} withstanding the injuries formerly re- 


 utions of the eae fellow who had |i we attend onl . 
= y to the world passing be-|| ceived ; and th fterwards plea 
leak, oh dicen this P £ ved; an ey were ailterwardas p 


















ton both sides with all the vehemence ofl of theirs. 


plying, with the air of a C Hy: It was, therefore, agreed to 
Poe de , “ of a Croesus, | distress, all the apparent confidence of} put out the eyes of the whole male sex, 

at no change, and the by-standers |justice, and all the indignation of injared|| and thereby resign, in all future time, 
I plpanten the full truth of the as-jivirtue, seem, therefore, entitled to equal} the vanity which they could draw from 


jon. _ }regard. The men have, indeed, by their||their beauty, in order to secure theit 
¢ superiority of writing, been able to cul- authority. ‘« We must no longer pre 


\fore us, being equally loud, and vented] sed to make a great merit of this lenity 
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tend to dress and show, (said they,) but, 
then we shall be free from slavery. We 
shall hear no more tender sighs ; but in’ 
return we shall hear no more imperious | 
commands. Love must for ever leave | 
us; but he will carry subjection along 
with, him.” —Hume. 


ee 
THE LUCKY DREAM. 


—- 





Three weary pilgrims travelling to-' 
gether, had missed their road, and en-| 
tered an exceeding thick wood. Night 
overtaking them, before they were able. 
to find their way out of this labyrinth ;| 
for which reason they laid themselves, 
down beneath a tree, nigh a refreshing 
spring of water ; and being thirsty, its 
cool and clear appearance invited them 
to drink thereof. After they had quench- 
ed their thirst, they perceived that they) 
had only bread enough for one person, 
and that were it divided, it would not 
satisfy them all. One of them perceiv- 
ing this, said “let us sleep a little be- 
fore we eat, and he that has the best) 
dream, shall have all the bread, and the! 
other two shall remain content with ha- 
ving none.”’ ‘* With all my heart,” says 
the other. ‘I agree to it,” says the! 
last, ‘* provided all three lie down to 
sleep together.”” The two first, who 
were more fatigued than their partner, 
fell fast asleep in a short time, and the 
youngest, whose stomach did not seem) 
to relish a vacuum, says to himself; “ 1! 
should indeed be a gross fool, if I do not! 
take advantage of my companions’, 
sleep,”’ and having taken the bread, he) 
eat it, and then with great composure} 
fell asleep himself. Midnight had not 
passed ere they were all awake, and be- 
gan to recount the dreams they had du- 
ringtheir sleep. ‘I thought,” says the 
oldest, ‘‘that I was in a place upon 
earth, resembling a paradise, which was 
full of all manner of delights; where 
every pleasure was to be ‘found, and 
every sense gratified ; where they drink, 
sing and dance ; where you walk in the 
most beautiful gardens; that in these 
gardens there were flowers that never 
faded ; trees that ever retained a per- 
petual verdure, and bore excellent fine 
fruit ; parterres and walks ; birds who, 
by their melodious warbling, charmed 
the ear; and that, in short, there was 





| 
| 
| 
} 





were in excruciating torment and agony. 


every thing that could be thought of tojjlution, rather than to the solidity of a 


please mankind.”’ 


phalanx. Wit, however, is one of the 


“‘ As I am naturally of a more wicked || W things which has been rewarded 


turn than you,” says the other, “I 
nothing but miserable wretches who 


| heard nothing but mournful cries and 
horrid groans; and, whilst I was thus 
seized with fear, at the sight of so much 
wo and misery, | awakened; so that I 
feel great pleasure and satisfaction in 
having had adream, that by having ter-| 
rified me, has given me occasion to be 
diverted afterwards, by the remembrance 
of it, which has made so great an im- 
pression on me, that it still remains in 
my mind, and for that very reason it is, 
that I pretend that my dream is without 
comparison, better than yours.” 





“T,” says the youngest, stretching his 
arms and yawning, ** have likewise been 
dreaming at the same time, with you 


thought I was gone to hell, where I saw }j 


more often than it has been defined. A 
certain bishop said tohis chaplain : What 
iswit? The chaplain replied, the rec- 
tory of B.... is vacant, give it tome, 
and that will be wit. Prove it, said his 
lordship, and you shall have it: It would 
be a good thing well applied, rejoined 
the chaplain. The dinner daily prepar- 
ed for the royal chaplains at St. James’, 
| was reprieved, for a time, from suspen- 
sion, by an effort of wit. King Charles 
had appointed a day for dining with his 
chaplains ; and it was understood that 
tae step was adopted as the least unpa- 
latable mode of putting an end to the 
dinner. It was Dr. South’s turn to say 
the grace ; and whenever the king ho- 
noured his chaplains with his presence, 
the prescribed formula ran thus : “« God 
save the king, and bless the dinner.”-— 
Our witty divine took the hiberty of 











both ; that you was gone to paradise, and 
the other to hell; I imagined, within 
myself, that neither of you would ever 
return again ; and in mistake have eat 
the bread, and by that means have gain- 
ed the wager.” 


EE 





transposing the words, by saying “* God 
bless the king, and save the dinner.”°—~ 
** And it shall be saved,’ said the mo- 
narch. 
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There are a vast number of easy, pli- 





wIT. 


There is no quality of the mind, nor 
of the body, that so instantaneously and 
irresistibly captivates, as wit. An ele- 
gant writer has observed, that wit may 
do very well fora mistress, but that he 
should prefer reason for awife. He 
that deserts the latter, and gives himself 
up entirely to the guidance of the for- 
mer, will certainly fall into many pitfalls 
and quagmires, like him who walks by 
flashes of lightning, rather than by the 
steady beams of thesun. The conquest, 
therefore, of wit over the mind, is not 
like that of the Romans over the body ; 
a conquest regulated by policy, and per- 
petuated by prudence ; a conquest that 
conciliated all that it subdued, and im- 
proved all that it conciliated. The tri- 
umphs of wit should rather be compared 
to the inroads of the Parthians, splendid, 
but transient ; a victory succeeding by 
surprise, and indebted more to the sharp- 
ness of the arrow, than the strength of 





the arm, and to the rapidity of an evo-} 





able, good-natured human expletives in 
the world, who are just what that world 
chooses to make them; they glitter 
without pride, and are affable without 
humility ; they sin without enjoyment, 
and pray without devotion; they are 
charitable, not to benefit the poor, but to - 
court the rich ; profligate without pas- 
sion, they are debauchees to please 
others, and to punish themselves. Thus, 
a youth without fire, is followed by an 
old age without experience, and they 
continue to float down the tide of time, 
as circumstances or chance may dictate, 
divided between God and the world, and 
serving both, but rewarded by neither. 
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An arch boy having taken notice of 
his schoolmaster’s often reading a chap- 
ter in the Corinthians, wherein is this 
sentence—* We shall all be changed in 
the twinkling of an eye ;” -privately 
erased the letter c in the word changed. 
The next time his master read it, it was 
thus: ‘‘ We shall all be hanged in the 
twinkling of an eye.” 
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VARIETY. 





Garrick had no very high opinion of 
the common Irish, until the following 
whimsical circumstance induced him to 
change his mind. Having laid a wager 
with sir John O’Farrel, that the common 
people were not witty, they agreed to 
ask an Englishman what be would take 
to stand naked upon the steeple of St. 
Paul’s ; the fellow scratched his head 
and said, ‘‘ ten guineas ;” they next ac- 
costed a low Irish labourer with the 
same question. ‘* What!’ said he, “in 
(mudder’s) mother’s nakedness ?” “‘ Yes, 
Pat,”’ was the reply. ‘‘ Why then, by 
J—s, I would take cauld !” 


suitor to her niece, he expostulated with 
her, and requested her plainly to divulge 
her reasons. ‘I see the villain in your 
face,” said she. ‘ That is a personal 
reflection, madam !”’ answered the lover. 


A Roman @atholic curate, to free him- 
self from the great labour of confessions 
in Lent, gave notice to his parishioners, 
that on Monday he should confess the 
liars; on Tuesday, the misers ; on Wed- 
nesday, the slanderers; on Thursday, 
the thieves; on Friday, the libertines ; 


and on rday, the bad women. His 
sch cceeded—none attended. 


—_——— 


A thin who had climed up a chesnut 
tree, had, by carelessness, missed his 
ndla of the branches, and fell to the 
ground with such violence as to break 
one of his ribs. A neighbour coming to 

_ his assistance, remarked to him drily, 
‘* that had he followed his rule in those 
cases, he would have avoided this acci- 
dent.” ‘What rule do you mean ?”’ 
said the other, indignantly. ‘ This,”’ 
replied the philosopher, “‘ never to come 
down faster from a place, than you went 
up.” 

—_— 


Jack Oakum had just returned from 


\this side the graye.” 
A petulant old lady having refused al 




















was a Quaker’s funeral. ‘A funeral, 
(says Jack,) that’s new tome; when 
one of our messmaies slips his cable, we 
launch him overboard in his hammock, 
but | never saw one packed up in a box 
and directed before, so I’ll reconnoitre 
him.” Accordingly, he followed the 
crowd to the place of interment. The 
funeral ceremony of the Quakers con- 
sists in the mourners ranging themselves 
on one side of the grave, and waiting for 
the inspiration of the spirit. Having ta- 
ken their station, Jack reeled to the 
other side, and there observed the con- 
iortions of their faces in silent surprise. 
At length one of them being moved by 
the spirit, made a long face, and drawled 
out, *“‘ Alas! there is no happiness on 
On which Jack, 
whose patience was exhausted, exclaim- 
ed, ** Then d—n your eyes come on 
this side.” 


Want of credit.—A French officer at 
a general review before the late king 
dans la plaine des fablous, in Paris, while 
he was running om horseback through 
the ranks, happened to let his hat fall 
on the ground ; a soldier picked it up 
with a drawn sword and made a hole in 
it, which put the officer in so violent a 
passion, that he declared he would ra- 
ther have the sword through his body 
than his hat. His majesty hearing this 
strange declaration, asked him the rea- 
son : Why, said he, there is a surgeon 
of my acquaintance, who [f am sure 
would give me credit ; but I know ofno 
hatter that will. 


A soldier asked his comrade one eve- 
ning to go into a dram shop to hear a 
fiddle ; to which the other replied— 
«© None of your futy music for me ; give 
me the roaring of a twenty-four pound- 
er, a clap of thunder, and now and’ then 
an earthquake—that’s music.”’ 


A poor tailor being released from a 
troublesome world and a scolding wife, 


went to the gate of Paradise. Peter 





the West Indies, and sitting, half seas|/asked him if ever he had been in purga- 
over, ina tap-room at Wapping, saw alitory? ‘No,’ said the tailor, “but I 
crowd on the opposite side of the way,|/have been married.” ‘* Oh,”’ says Pe- 


and on enquiring the cause, was told ititer, ‘‘ that is all the same.” The tailor 
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had scarce got in before a fat, tartle-eqt. 
ing alderman came puffing and blowing, 
‘*Halloo, you fellow,” said he, « open 


** have you been in purgatory ?” ** No,” 
said the gentleman, ‘‘ but what is that to 
the purpose ? you let in that poor half. 
starved tailor, and he had been no more 
in purgatory than I.” ‘+ But he has 
been married,”* said Peter. “* Married!” 
exclaimed the alderman, ‘* why I have 
been married twice.” 
back again,” said Peter, ‘ Paradise ie 
not the place for fools.” 





An Irish sailor having fallen from the 
mizen-top of a British ship of war, was 
supposed by every one on the quarter. 
deck to have been killed by the fall; 
the poor fellow, however, got up, ap- 
parently bat hitle hurt. The first lieu- 
tenant, who was near him, 
** Where he came from ?”’ * Plase your 


the door.” ‘+ Not so fast,” said Peter ; ' 


** Then pray go , | 


enquired | 


honour,” replied Paddy, all the while | 


North of Ireland.’’ 
os 


The following anecdote occasions at 
present much amusement in Paris: 


A lover had bribed the Abigail of his 
mistress to shut him up in a closet in her 


cessary to observe, he was effectually 
cured of his passion, by hearing her | 


smoothly upon the dressing table ; and! 


mended before morning !”’ 


room one stormy night, said, ‘ He ne F 
ver saw such a wind in his life.” “Sea 


of such a thing as seeing a wind ; pra) 
what is it like?’ “Like,” answerel/ 
the gentleman, ‘‘ like to have blown 0) 
hat off.” 








— . 
A foolish fellow, being in compat}! 

said, ‘* An idea strikes me.” 4 WH) 

replied, ‘‘ 1 am surprised at it.” 


take particular care to get my right eyt | 


A gentleman coming into a coffee 


rubbing his arm, “1 came from the | 


' 
; 
Be 

i 


lady’s chamber, where it is scarcely ne- — 


give these confidential instructions be- — 
fore she retired to rest: ‘‘ Fanny, put 


x 


my hips ypon the sofa ; lay my left showl- F 
der upon the chair; arrange my breash 





a wind,” says another, “** 1 never hear) 


en 
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TO MISS **** *##***, 
OF NEW-YORE. 


Trou fairest, lovely daugliter of the skies, 
Who smilest with thy rolling orbs of light, 
Whose face blooms with the rose and lily’s dies ; 
Whose lips of nectar glow like rubies bright, 
O’er pearls which sparkle like the dews of nighit ; 
Whose snow-white breast with animation glows ; 
Bound with a zone of purest maiden white: 
Whose beauteous tear for wo so softly flows, 

It seems like falling dew which bathes the flush- 
ing rose :— 


Thou, blooming maid, with thy wild eyes of blue, 
Hast kindled in my breast devouring fire, 

Which those love-rolling orbs still ever will renew, 
While memory’s influence shall my mind inspire, 
Or till the feelings of my heart expire, * 

And till it turns to adamantine stone, 


‘Which Love's deep-piercing, cruel darts shall tire, 


When pouring on a heart unfeeling grown ; 
Where arrows cannot pierce, nor music melt with 
meliow’d tone. 


But can the heart turn damp, and hard, and cold, 

Where love has plung’d his arrows dire and deep ? 

No: sooner will the crucible turn gold 

Refin’d and bright, to iron’s drossy heap :— 

Sooner will the tender mother cease to weep, 

When reft of one lov’d, only, darling child : 

The heart can never rest in torpid sleep, 

While youthful bloom wakes thrilling passion wild, 

And beauty breathes soft words with pleasing ac- 
cents mild, 


Nor can hope smile with heav'n’s eternal bloom, 
And tell that time shall make the heart grow old; 
The damp, cold, rayless night which veils the tomb, 
8 all the refuge which can e’er enfold 

The tender frame cast in love’s magic mould :— 
Then let the howling winds hear my lament, 
And rocks and mountains list a tale untold ; 

I cannot find sweet peace and calm content, 


But in the silent grave, where now my steps are 
bent. 


’Tis not that thou art cruel, glowing maid, 

For thou hast smil’d upon my mournful brow ; 

But thy celestial form in white array’d, 

Must bloom for other eyes than those which see 
thee now ; 

Thy tender eyes on me must cease to glow ; 

My boat o’er seas of trouble wide must roam, 

O’er rocks and quicksands drag its heavy prow, 

Where breakers swell, and rudely iret and foam ; 

Where beauty’s tearless smiles, and ruddy hues 
must never come. 


O! ye dark rocks, that frown o’er ocean's waves ; 
Ye forests deep, where towers the lofty pine; 

Ye precipices dread, where shady leaves 

Smile pendant o’er the raging, roaring brine ;— 
In shades of darkest night may I recline 

Upon your frowning, solitary steeps ; 

And may the ivy all around entwine, 

Where cypress gloom in midnight horror weeps, 


And death’s black sentine} the solemn passage 
keeps !— 


Yet though deep caves should shroud me in.their 
gloom, 

And from the world for ever I should fly ; 

Thou wilt my vital flame of life consume: 

i hear, in ev'ry breeze which whistles by, 

Sounds like the raven’s boding, dismal cry, 

Which tell me theu hast firmly fix’d my fate !— 

When those dear charms first met my youthful 
eye, 

Could I then know their influence so great, 

That I should leave so soon my tale for others to 
relate. 


Smile on, O mild, endearing, sweetest girl, 

In innocence so sprightly, fair and gay ; 

Soft auburn locks around thy features curl, 

And while with raptur’d glance I now survey 

Thy seraph eyes celestial blue display, 

1 know that thou shalt be more blest than I ; 

‘Thy dreast shall glow with love's warm, melting 
ray ; 

Some tender heart thy beauties shall descry, 

Which thine shall own with dear delight, and 
weeping eye. 


And may your joy and blissful rapture last, 
And light you down the lovely vale of years ; 
But me not destin’d these delights to taste, 
My crimson blood shall soon turn all to tears ; 
For thou art all which life to me endears, 
And when from thee I shall be rudely torn, 
The damp grave shall conceal my hopes and 
fears :-— 
No more shall I be left for thee to mourn, 
But peaceful, calmly sleep, no longer weeping, 
sad, forlorn. 
MYRTILLO. 
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TO THE TWO MISSES ——, 
One having black and the other blue eyes. 


The love-luring eyes of the sky tinted blue, 
And the vivific sparklers of jet, 

To see what great mischief could hige in the hue, 
In most dangerous feuds oft have met. 

The blues used their weapons with diligent care, 
Their missiles were glances and leers, 

Twas seldom they §#'d, destructive they were 
When they shot through a medium of tears ! 

The jets had a gen’ral, for cunning renown'd, 
They charged with their ogles askance, 

But oh!—they were potent whenever they frown'd, 
And victors when love aim’d the glance ! 

The conflict was long, and most stubbornly brave, 
Dominion o’er man was the prize ; 

The blues show’d the standard simplicity gave, 
The jets'show'd two stars from the skies ! 

Love piteously saw them in planary fight, 
He gazed till their weapons were gone, 

Then flew to the field, in a terrible plight, 
To learn which the contest had won, 

He acted as umpire and brought up the case, 








Then knitting his brow to look wise, 
But mischief still danc’d en his unwrinkled face, 
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And devils peep’d out of his eyes ! 
For the life sparkling jets, Wit and Merriment 
spoke, 
And laid out her claims to his view, 
While Truth and Simplicity plead for the look 
That beam’d from the languishing blue ! 
When the wanton god said, with a laugh in his 
eye, 
“Tis decreed ye conjointly shall reign, 
When the jet wins the heart, then dame reason 
will fly, 
But the blues shall recall her again.”’ 
The edict was just for ’twas sanctioned by Venus, 
So let us give both their due praise, 
The jets and the blues we will worship between 
us, 
But heaven preserve us from greys. 


EUSTACE. 
West-Point, Nov. 1821. 
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TO AN EMIGRANT BARD. 


Stranger welcome to our home, 
Welcome to our asylum, 
Where tyranny shall never come, 
Nor slavery. 
Cheer thee, stranger from afar, 
For here thy own ill-fated star 
No more thy bosom’s peace shall niar, 
So wofully. 
Here thy muse so sweet may sing 
And soar upon ‘her native wing ; 
Thy harp may tune ber softest string 
To harmony ; 
And bid adieu to all thy foes, _ 
And to all thy griefs and woes 
Sing an everlasting close, 
And cheerfully 
Commence life's journey o'er again 
Upon our happy free-born plain, 
And raise your highest, noblest strain 
To liberty. 
Here fancy's wildest thoughts may rove 
In seas of bliss and dreams of love 
Till all thy visionaries prove 
Reality. 
Here thy pencil’s mimic lore 
And new fledg’d muse at ease may soar ; 
And when thy labours all are o'er, 
And thou shalt tune thy lyre no more— 
With heart-felt grief we'll then deplore 
Thy minstrelsy. 
And when the dreadful trump shall blow, 
To wake our sleeping dust below, 
Thy sun-bright spirit then shall glow 
Immortally. 
On wings of joy thy soul shall fly, 
Beyond “ the blue ethereal sky,” 
And there thy better home descry. 
Then gloriously 
To better songs attune thy lyre, 
Fill'd with nobler, sweeter fire, 
With nought to fear, nought to desire 
. Eternally. 
EDWIN. 
Newark, N. J, Nov, 5, 1821. 
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From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
JAMES OGILVIE. 

Thou lookest from thy-towers to-day , yet a 
few seasons and the blast of the desert comes ; 
it howls in thy empty court and whistles round 
thy half-worn shield. And let the blast of the 


desert come! We have been renowned in our 
day !....Oss1an. 


There is a wail of sorrow spread, 
Far o'er the waters deep ! . 

ScoTianp ! we know thy son is dead ' 
And we with thee would weep ! 


Oh ! there are dreams we look upon ! 
A presence loved, is past! 

It speaks of memories that are gone, 
All lovely to the last ! 


And art thou gone, bright spirit, 
To thine eternal place ? 

Shalt thou no more inherit 
The splendours of thy race ’ 


Dost thou no longer smile at fate, 
Wandering on earth alone ? 
And is the temple desolate, 
The shrine and spirit gone ° 
Oh! thou wert one of many ! 
The gifted and the proud ! 
But now as poor as any, 
Thy heritance,—a shroud 


Bright honour and fair courtesy ! 
Last, of a noble line, 

The glow of ancient chivalry 
Great heart! were ever thine. 

Thy life, a splendid vision, 
That now has pass'd away '|— 

Majestic, bright elysian, 

_. The glory of a day ! 


Oh! brighter than the coronet, 
Thy virtues’ luring rays ! 

They beam upon our memories yet 
Son of the winged days ! 


To realms of silence banished, 
Hur!’d from his burning throne, 

The imperial Bird has vanished ! 
All rent his radiant zone ! 


Still are the lips, all eloquent, 
That charmed our raptured ears ! 

The thunder of the firmament! 
The music of the spheres! 


The brave and the unfortunate ! 
Proud exile from his father’s land, 
Redeemed his own—but all too late— 

Too late for the command ! 


His halls shall see his face no more |— 
And there the thistles grow '— 

The lightning flame has scorched them o’er! 
The stream has ceased to flow ! 


«F 


The wild birds now are nesting, 
On his lone turrets high !— 
And there the stork is resting 
From her long flight, in the sky‘ 


In ruins seeped the towers ; 
“Where he was wont to roan! 

_Faded the ravish'd bowers, 
That he would call his home ‘ 


All sadly lone and desolate ! 
No banner’s pomps are seen ! 

Where monarch sat enthroned in state, 
Dark rvuin’s scythe has been ! 


But friend: aip and affection, 
Shall long their vigils keep, 
With wakening recollection, 
To mourn his dreamless sleep ' 


Oh ! well it is, our embers 








Retain their wonted fires |— 
That nature still remembers, 
When mortal man expires ! 


‘Tis past! we gather flowers !— 
Sweet flowers of earliest bloom !— 
Bright emblems of deparied hours, 


To hang around his tomb ! 
EE ——— 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 182i. 














Oa Saturday last the Convention at Albany 
adjourned sine die. The amendments to the Con. 
stitution are to be submitted to the people for 
their acceptance or rejection on the third Tues. 
day of January next. 


Com. Bainbridge has been appointed to the 
command of the Navy-Yard in Philadelphia, in 
place of Com. Murray, deceased. 


The Salem Gazette states, that twenty-four 
children have died ia Marblehead within a month 
past, of the measles. 

ene 

{iF Subscriptions for the Cabinet, received at 
the publishers’ offices, No. 15 Cedar-street, and 
No. 30 William-street, directly opposite the Post- 
Office. 

*," Those who may wish their volumes of the 
Cabinet completed and bound, will please for- 
ward the same to the offices of publication, where 
they may have them neatly executed in any style 
they choose, at low prices. 

Music books.also repaired and bound. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Delighted with the effusions of our correspond- 
ent “ Harotp,” we shall give them a place in 
our next ; and hope for a continuance of his fa- 
vours. In “ Eustace” we recognize a friend, | 


prompt him to often renew his pen. We have 
given “ Mynrrriio” a place in this number, and 
“ Purario” shall be attended to. ‘ Exarros 
Rectum” is received, but too late for this num- 
ber. A continuance of his favours would be 
highly gratifying. 

We extract from the New-York Evening Jour- 
nal, the following notes of correspondence which 
passed between Gen. Bocarvus and Mrs. Cun- 
TON, on his presenting her the beautiful Grass 
Bonnet, manufactured by the Misses Hedges :— 

‘General Bocarpus presents his respectful 
compliments to Mrs. Clinton, and solicits her ac- 
ceptance of a Ladies’ Hat, manufactured by the 
Misses Mary and Hannah Hedges, from the na- 
tive Grass of the country. This specimen of A- 
merican female ingenuity and taste, was purcha- 
sed at the auction of American fabrics at the 
New-York Agricultural Fair, at the request of 
several gentlemen friendly to domestic manufac- 
tures, and is presented by them through General 
Bogardus to the consort of the first magistrate of 
this state, 

“October 26th, 1821.” 


—— 











General Bogardus, and begs he will accept of 
and present her thanks to the other gentlemen, 








for the elegant present she this morning received. 
Mrs. C. values this beautiful article not only as a 






“Mrs. Ciinton presents her compliments to | 





On Saturday evening, the 10th inst. at Manor 
of Fordham, (Westchester Co.) by the Rev. Mr. 
Jackson, Mr. John Curser, of that place, to Miss 
Dorcas Varian, of this city. 

On Saturday evening las, by the Rev. Dr. Ro- 
|}meyn, Mr. Benjamin Franklin Brown, to Mrs. 


and flatier ourselves that the inspired muse will | Mary Walsh, both of this city. 


On the 9th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Frey, Mr. R. 
W. Griffith, to Miss Mary Musgrove, daughter of 
Thos. Musgrove, all of this city. 

On the 8th inst. by the Rev Mr. Stark, Mr. 
Wm. Leggett, of the firm of Scott & Leggett, to 
Miss Mary Robertson, both of this city. 

On the 9th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Bork,+Mr. A- 
braham D. Bower, to Miss Eliza Duryea Fisher, 
both of this city. 

On Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Brientnell, Mr, Benjamin Dunn, to Miss Hannah 
Brunn, both of this city. 

On Tuesday evening last, by the Reverend Mr. 
Wainwright, Mr. Francis Barretto, jun, to Miss 
Anna Maria Julia, eldest daughter of the late 
Henry A. Costar, Esq. 
——<<=z_—a>>—>>_>——————EE 


DIED, 


On Sunday afternoon last, after a long and te- 
dious illness, Mr. Peter Vincent, in the 4°th year 
of his age. 

At Pensacola, of malignant fever, Mr. Edward 
Robinson, aged 20 years, son of Mr. Sylvester 
Robinson, of this city. 

} At Portsmouth, N. H. Lyman Spalding, M. D. 
aged 46. He was eminent in his profession, and 
was member of several Medical Societies. He 
resided for several years in the city of New-York. 

At New-Haven, Col, Decius Wadsworth, late 

of the U. S. Engineers, aged 53. 








specimen of American female ingenuity, but be- 
cause it is presented by friends so highly esteem- 
ed by herself and husband. 

* Oct. 26th.” 


We understand that the new market in Fulton- 
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